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MARY A. LIVERMORE. 
An Alpine Spirit. 





BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 
No solitary peak, though mountain high 
Her soul; for ’gainst it friendly foothills 
lean 
Their verdurous weight; and lovelit val- 
leys green 
Are fed by rivulets that glistening lie 
Like silver threads to fasten earth and sky 
On kindred peaks; and yet that height 
serene 
Was first to garner sunlight, last to glean 
In fields of stars the harvest of the eye. 


A steadfast soul: granitic in its might, 
Sky-piercing; yet with tenderness so blest 
That baby clouds could nestle at its breast 

And heavenly shadows dim its mortal sight. 

A mount of vision, whose snow diadem 

Enhanced the emerald of its garment’s hem. 

— Boston Transcript. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At this season, college commencements 
are being held all over the country. 
Young men and women who have stud- 
ied the same subjects and taken the same 
degrees,—the women no less creditably 
than the men—are receiving their diplo- 
mas and going out into the world. But 
the young men go out to be enfranchised 
citizens, with a vote on every question 
that affects their country. The young 
women who have graduated, some of 
them with high honors, go out to be 
classed politically with infants, idiots, 
aliens and criminals. How long will such 
an anachronism survive in the light of the 
twentieth century? 











—_-* 


The WomAN’s JOURNAL has moved its 
office from Room 7 to Room 16, at 3 Park 
St. Let our friends drop in and see how 
pleasant our new quarters are. 





A memorial service for deceased army 
nurses of the Civil War will be held at the 
Arlington Street Church, Arlington and 
Boylston Sts., Boston, next Tuesday at 3 
P.M. The Army Nurse Association of 
Massachusetts cordially invites all inter- 
ested to be present. 





Remember that the Chicago Woman’s 
Club will give a reception on the after- 
noon of June 23 to Miss Anthony and the 
delegates and visitors who are passing 
through Chicago on their way to the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention in Portland, 
Ore, Let all plan to reach Chicago in time 
for this pleasant occasion. 


A woman has just been sent to prison 
in England for refusal to pay school rates 
imposed by the unjust sectarian education 
act of 1902. This ‘passive resister’’ is 
said to be the first woman who has been 
sent to prison in Great Britain for con- 
science’s sake since the reign of James II 








LABOUCHERE AND GIBBONS. 


Henry Labouchéra made his usual ap- 
peal to ridicule rather than to reason, in 
his speech against woman suffrage in the 
British House of Commons on June 3. 
He must himself have been a somewhat 
ridiculous object, as he stood there ‘tin a 
blue coat of a cut, color and style essen- 
tially old-fashioned’’—as old-fashioned as 
his views—and demanded theatrically, 
“Are archbishops women? Could a po- 
liceman be a woman? Could a woman be 
a soldier?” Mr. Labouchétre mentioned 
in his speech that he was 70 years of age, 
so itis clear that he could be neither a 
soldier nor a policeman, And as he is a 
notorious unbeliever, he could not be an 
archbishop. Yet he thinks it quite proper 
that he should have a vote for members of 
Parliament. It is reported that ‘‘for over 
an hour the members held their sides 
with laughter,’’ while he poured forth 
this kind of talk. It is significant that in 
England the opponents of equal suffrage 
no longer venture to argue against it, but 
rely almost wholly on buffoonery. 

The present House of Commons has 
placed itself on record in favor of full 
Parliamentary suffrage for women, by a 
very large majority, and only a few days 
ago it voted, 171 to 21, to make women eli- 
gible as aldermen and members of bor- 
ough councils—a measure that would 
seem to most Americans far more start- 
ling than a suffrage bill. In Parliament 
the opponents of woman suffrage, know- 
ing themselves to be hopelessly outnum- 
bered, now always resort to dilatory tac- 
tics to keep the question from coming to 
a vote; and they used the same obstruc- 
tive methods again this time, with suc- 
cess. 

On the same day when Labouchbétre 
spewed out his contempt for women in 
London, Cardinal Gibbons, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in an address to the women 
graduates of Trinity College, solemnly 
warned them against suffrage, and de- 
clared that ‘‘the woman who enters poli- 
tics must pay the penalty of losing some 
of her gentility and refinement... How 
can the delicate soul of a woman go into 
the corruption and wrangling of political 
life without being smirched?” Yet the 
Cardinal encourages the Sisters of Charity 
to go into “the corruption and wrangling” 
of the slums, and he would resent any in- 
timation that they must thereby lose any 
of their ‘‘gentility and refinement.”’ 

The last time Cardinal Gibbons indulged 
in predictions of this kind about equal 
suffrage, the Denver ews published a 
series of interviews on the subject with 
the Roman Catholic women in Denver 
most eminent in good works. Some 
of them refused to believe that the 
Cardinal had really said anything so fool- 
ish, and expressed the opinion that the 
report would turn out to be a newspaper 
canard, All agreed that it was no matter 
whether he had said it or not, as every- 
body with experience of the matter knew 
it was not true. Cardinal Gibbons with 
every such utterance lowers his reputation 
for good sense, especially in the equal 
suffrage States. 

It is a significant fact that two such 
speeches should have been made on the 
same day, by two men differing so widely 
in their views on other questions. Those 
free-thinkers who believe in equal rights 
are always trying to persuade women that 
the clergy are their worst enemies, and 
those of the clergy who believe in equal 
rights always try to show that atheism and 
contempt for women go hand in hand, Asa 
matter of fact, people’s theological views 
nowadays seem to have very little effect 
on their beliefs about woman suffrage. A 
man of an illiberal turn of mind un the 
woman question may base his argument on 
biology or on tlie Bible, but he will man- 
age to arrive at the same crooked conclu- 
sion, which really grows out of his native 
narrowness of mind, And, on the other 
hand, a man of a just and liberal tempera- 
ment, whether he argues from science or 
from Scripture, will somehow contrive to 
deduce a conclusion in favor of equal 
rights. A. S. B. 


—_—— oe 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN ABROAD. 


A Massachusetts woman who was trying 
to introduce an American invention found 
herself left alone in London by her hus- 
band’s sudden death, says the Youth's 
Companion. She had $250 after the funeral 
expenses were paid, and rather than go 
home to be dependent she resolved to seek 
fortune on the spot. Foratime she cast 
about fora promising opening—some oc- 
cupation for which she was personally 





fitted and which would pay her enough to 
liveon, At length the chance remark of 
a fellow countrywoman gave her an idea, 
She sent most of her money to the United 
States to pay for a supply of beans and 
cranberries, set up a cook-stove in her 
room, and mailed cards to American resi- 
dents in London, stating that after a cer- 
tain date she would supply them with 
baked beans and brown bread on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, and cranberry pies 
every day. Orders came before she was 
fairly ready. She supplied food that 
‘*tasted like home.’’ In three months she 
moved to larger quarters and employed 
five assistants, and at the end of a year 
she opened a regular shop, where she sold 
not only beans and cranberry pies, but 
every American thing the exile longs for, 
from shoes to confectionery, not omitting 
ice cream soda, which had been unknown 
in London. She is now arich woman, 





JOHN MORLEY ON SUFFRAGE. 

John Morley sent the following letter 
to be read by Sir Leonard Courtney at the 
great mass meeting for woman suffrage 
lately held in Queen’s Hall, London: 





“My Dear Courtney,—I regret that I find 
myself unable to be present at your meet- 
ing to-night. As you know, I am in en- 
tire accord with its great object. Politi- 
cians of both parties welcome the active 
aid of women in their political contests. 
They are all glad that women should help 
them in organization, canvassing, and 
other of the least attractive details of 
electioneering. It is absurd, then, tu pre- 
tend either that women are incapable of 
political interest and capacity, or that the 
power of voting on their own account 
must be injurious to their womanhood. 

‘Few now hold that the chief business 
of women is the kitchen and the nursery. 
Plain social facts are against that odious 
and ignoble view. Great hosts of women, 
in constantly-increasing proportion, earn 
their bread with their own hands, and the 
female worker in a Scottish printing-office 
or @ Lancashire cotton mill is as much en- 
titled to a voice in the laws that regulate 
her toilas isthe man. The same plea is 
obviously just as strong for every woman 
who is affected by rates and taxes. 

“For my own part, I have until now 
been content to let opinion gradually 
ripen. But the new and most impolitic 
exclusion of women from work on public 
bodies hitherto open to them, and where 
by common admission they were peculiarly 
fit to render useful service, is one of those 
retrograde steps that force general ques- 
tions forward. To this inevitable move- 
ment, so important a meeting as yours 
promises to be will give a powerful and 
much needed impulse, with which I most 
heartily sympathise. 

“Yours, etc., 
“JouNn MORLEY.”’ 


—- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Miss Maude Hixson, of Indianapolis, who 
is about to become assistant to Rev. Dr. 
Robert M. Russell, pastor of the Sixth 
United Presbyterian Church at Pittsburg, 
Pa., will be the first woman to engage in 
like work in that city. Miss Hixson has 
been assistant to Rev. Frank R. Ballard of 
the Memorial Church, Indianapolis, for 
the last four years. 

Rev. Eleanor E, Gordon, who has known 
Mrs. Livermore for twenty years, made 
her the subject of a memorial sermon at 
the Unitarian Church at Des Moines, Ia. 
‘*Miss Gordon considers Mrs. Livermore 
the greatest all-round woman America has 
produced, though she did not discover 
that she was an orator until she was 49 
years old,” says the Mail and Times. ‘‘Her 
great brain capacity took in and support- 
ed all reforms, and contained an enormous 
amount of information that was always 
ready to be used in carrying out the strong 
heart-purposes that, after all, dominated 
her life. For she was guided by sympa- 
thies as large as her intellect. She was in 
every way a big woman, big in brain, in 
body, and in heart.”’ 


Mrs. Ella W. Brown, a former president 
of the Kansas W. C. T. U., has been or- 
dained a minister of the Congregational 
Church. The right hand of fellowship 
was extended to Mrs. Brown in an able 
address by Rev. J. E. Ingham of Topeka, 
secretary of Sunday-school work in Kansas, 


For the first time, the Universalist So- 
ciety of West Norwell, Mass., has called a 
woman to the pastorate. The Rev. H. 
Gertrude Roscoe, the new pastor of the 








church at Assinippi, was given a re- 
ception by the Society at Union Hall on 
June 7, The decorations were abundant. 
Miss Roscoe was assisted in receiving by 
President Percy T. Litchfield of the soci- 
ety and Mrs, Litchfield. Refreshments 
were served by the young ladies of the 
parish, 

Miss Roscoe was born in Leeds, York- 
shire, June 23, 1877, a daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Roscoe, She came to America 
when eight years of age. She early showed 
an aptitude for religious work, and began 
to study for the ministry with her father. 
She never attended any theological school, 
but appeared before the Universalist Coun- 
cil, and was given a license to preach in 
1900. Her first call was to the Universal- 
ist Church in Felchville, Vt. She remained 
there for about two years, and was or- 
dained as a Universalist minister. The 
ordination sermon was preached by her 
father, who is now pastor of a church in 
Westmoreland, N. H. 

From Felchville Miss Koscoe was called 
to the Universalist Church in Hinsdale, 
N.H. She left there on account of her 
health, and visited her home in Leeds. 
While there she was invited to preach in 
several churches in that place, including 
the Methodist. 

She was given a unanimous call to 
Assinippi, and began her work there last 
Sunday. 

Miss Roscoe speaks without notes, and 
is a strong and forceful preacher, a good 
singer, and a musician, 





-- 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Three Parsee ladies were among the 
successful graduates of the Grant Medical 
College in India at its last examinations. 
They were Miss Gulbai M. Doctor, Miss 
Bachubai R. Banatvalla, and Miss Sirin H. 
J. Khambatta. The most distinguished 
of these is Miss Ductor. After a brilliant 
college career, during which she won 
many prizes and scholarships, she has now 
carried off the Empress Silver Medal, the 
Reay Gold Medal, the Sandhurst Gold 
Medal, the Bai Hirabai Prestonji Cama 
Gold Medal, and the Scholarship of the 
Medical Women for India Fund of 1883. 


Mademoiselle Des Molitres, Doctor of 
Medicine, has just been unanimously 
chosen Doctor of the Schools of Paris, by 
the 9th arrondissement. Since 1900 she 
has held various official posts in connec- 
tion with hospitals, dispensaries, etc., and 
has interested herself greatly in hygienic 
questions, especially those affecting chil- 
dren and young girls. 


A brilliant ceremony lately took place 
at Madras, when Lord Ampthill invested 
several gentlemen and two ladies with 
K. C. S. I., C. S. IL, C. I. E., and Kaisar i- 
Hind medals, The ladies decorated, both 
of whom received the Kaisar-i-Hind med- 
als ‘‘for public service in India,’’ were 
Mrs. Benson and Miss Kugler, M.D, Mrs. 
Benson has long been active in connection 
with the National Indian Association. The 
Governor noted how much she had done 
‘to promote two matters which the govern- 
ment have at heart—namely, female educa- 
tion and good feeling between Europeans 
and Indians.’’ Miss Kugler, who is an 
American, was the first woman doctor to 
practice in Madras Presidency, and she, “‘in 
the face of much opposition, collected a 
lakh of rupees to build a hospital at Gun- 
tur for women and children, where over 
7,000 patients a year are now treated.”’ 


Dr. Agnes Bennett has been appointed 
to the staff of the Callan Park Insane 
Asylum, at Sydney, New South Wales, 
Women physicians are required on the 
staffs both of the hospitals and of the asyl- 
ums for aged people, and the authorities 
have committed themselves to the opinion 
that ‘sex is no barrier.’’ Yet even in 
progressive Australia sex still proves a 
barrier, as is shown by the refusal of the 
Sydney and Royal Prince Alfred Hospitals 
to accept women doctors on their staffs, 
apparently solely because they are women. 








Many as were her lectures, considerable 
as were her writings, the power of Mary 
Livermore was in her great personality. 
It is often said that no woman could be 
president of the United States, for lack of 
various adaptation and breadth of view, 
of vigor married to tact. But Mrs. Liver- 
more’s qualities were statesmanlike; she 
was natively a ruler of minds, and she im- 
pressed all who met her, of whatever 
place, with a force that grew out of a 
great character. She could have adorned 
and magnified the highest position. — 
Springfield Republican. 





—— 





—> 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT is visit- 
ing her mother at Charles City, lowa. 


Mme. Parti has earned 
$5,000,000 by her voice, 
income was $350,900. 


more than 
Her best year’s 


Miss ARRIA S. HUNTINGTON, daughter 
of the late Bishop Huntington of Central 
New York, will publish her fathe:’s Life 
and Letters. She is the anthor of ‘Under 
a Colonial Roof-Tree.”’ 


Mrs. SHARP, widow of Morris Sharp, 
of Washington Court House, O., will carry 
out her busband’s wish to endow three 
chairs in Ohio Wesleyan University, at a 
cost of over $100,000. 


Miss ALice RoosEvELT is studying 
Spanish preparatory to her coming virit 
tu the Philippives. She has been spena- 
ing an hour or so a day for the last three 
months under a teacher who knows the 
language as it is spoken by the Filipinos. 


Tuk Empress or CuHINA has issued a 
decree abolishing torture, whether as a 
punishment for crime or to extort confes- 
sions. ‘This reverses what has been the 
settled policy of the Chinese government 
for thousands of years. Even in darkest 
China, there is progress. 


Miss ETHEL CHARLES, of Flushing, near 
Falmouth, England, the first Lady Associ- 
ate of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, has been awarded the Royal Insti- 
tute’s silver medal and twenty-five guineas 
for an essay on the development of archi- 
tectural art from structural requirements 
and nature of materials. Many male stu- 
dents competed. 


Mrs. ANNA BoTsFroRD Comstock, who 
conducts nature-study classes at Cor- 
nell University, and lectures and writes 
on the ways of the ‘'six-footed’’—speci- 
fically, insects, bees and butterflies—is 
also one of the few women admitted to 
membership in the American Society of 
Wood Engravers. Mrs. Comstock received 
a bronze medal for wood engraving at the 
Paris Exposition. 

Miss CANDACE STINSON, daughter of 
the owner of the little schooner ‘‘Fleur-de- 
Lys,’’ was the only woman on any of the 
eleven yachts which sailed from Sandy 
Hook on a thousand mile race to England 
for a silver cup offered as a prize by the 
German emperor. Miss Stinson is an ar- 
dent sailor, and has captained the boat 
on races before this. She has doubtless 
taken her turn at the wheel of her father’s 
boat. 


Mrs, Jessixt L. GAYNoR, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., after years of practical study, has 
perfected a system which aims to put the 
study of music in its logical order and 
make it a pleasure, not a task, to children. 
She says that in acquiring language a baby 
first learns to listen, then to speak, and 
later to read and write, while in music 
the mistake has been in teaching reading 
first, writing not at all, and speaking only 
by means of a mechanical keyboard. Mrs. 
Gaynor is best known as the composer of 
some delightful songs for children. 


Mrs. ANNA WHITE is the designer of 
the wardrobe for the Barnum and Bailey 
Circus. For thirty-three years she has 
directed the fashioning of all the trappings 
for the herds of horses, camels and ele- 
phants that appear in the gorgeous spec- 
tacle. During the winter Mrs. White goes 
to the winter quarters, and carefully fits 
patterns to each animal; then she returns 
to New York City, where thirty seam- 
stresses under her supervision fashion the 
articles as carefully as if they were to be 
worn by the most fastidious lady. 


Mrs. HARRIET TUBMAN, the remark- 
able colored woman who at different times 
guided 300 fugitive slaves to Canada, 
and was called ‘‘Moses’’ by her people, is 
now visiting Boston. She rendered inval- 
uable service to the Union army as a scout 
during the war, and since its close she has 
made her little home at Auburn, N. Y., a 
hospital and haven of refuge for aged and 
infirm persons of her race. She does not 
know her own age, but is between 85 and 
90. F. B. Sanborn writes: “At her great 
age, and with her most unselfish habits— 
devoting to others of her own people all 
the money she has earned or received— 
she is now dependent on the gifts of her 
acquaintances; and her few surviving old 
friends in this vicinity are making up a 
purse for her to take back to Auburn,” 
Gifts for this purpose may be sent to Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, 6 Beacon St., Boston, 
or to F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass. 
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TO GOVERN THE WORLD. 

The masterly pre-eminence that Japan 
has achieved in the far Eastern seas, and 
the equally masterly ability that she has 
displayed in repelling the Russian invasion 
of Manchuria and Korea, offer to progress- 
ive nations an opportunity of establishing 
and maintaining universal aad perpetual 
peace. 

How can this be effected? 

Not by a costly and needless enlarge- 
ment of navies, armies, and fortifications, 
but by a triple alliance of America, Great 
Britain, and Japan, with the possible co- 
operation of France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Scandinavia, and Russia, for the ter- 
mination of the policy of piracy, bluster, 
invasion and forcible annexation which 
has been the curse and disgrace of Chris- 
tendom during the past quarter century. 
If the English-speaking peoples — the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, and 
Australia—would combine with the in- 
habitants of Eastern Asia under the pri- 
macy of Japan for the future maintenance 
of international peace and “the open 
door,’ the program of progressive Russia 
for an International Court of Appeals may 
be realized, and a general disarmament be 
gradually effected. 

In this crisis of world-diplomacy, what 
is needed is not an increase of battleships 
and standing armies, but an authoritative 
announcement of an international deter- 
mination to make battleships and armies 
forevermore unnecessary. 

With this triple or still wider coalition 
for peace, there might even be combined 
an international policy of maximum and 
minimum tariffs, thereby substituting an 
enlightened reciprocity for our present 
selfish and proscriptive ultra-protection. 
Warfare would then become an anachron- 
ism, and give place to friendly codperation 
and good will. 

In a coalition such as proposed, the 
United States and Canada would hold a 
central and commanding position, front- 
ing on both the oceans. Facing east, in 
concert with the British navy, we should 
control the commerce of Europe; facing 
west, in concert with the navy of Japan, 
we should control the commerce of Asia; 
while Australia and New Zealand, in con- 
cert with Chili and Argentina and South 
Africa, would control the commerce of 
the Southern Hemisphere. No such op- 
portunity of peaceful progress and world- 
wide civilization ever before dawned upon 
the human race. The Roman Empire, in 
its palmy days, aspired to civilize and en- 
slave mankind, Let free America, in 
alliance with all progressive nations, 
aspire to civilize and liberate the human 
race, under the banner of reciprocity, 
taking as our motto, ‘‘Liberty and Onion, 
now and forever, one and inseparable.”’ 

H. B. B, 


—_——- — 


THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 





The N. Y. Evening Post says: 

‘The annual Arbitration Conference 
now in session at Lake Mohonk has, as 
Judge George Gray pointed out yesterday, 
no reason to be discouraged, despite the 
war so obstinately raging in the East. Not 
only has the past year witnessed the ami- 
cable settlement of the North Sea incident 
which so nearly involved in hostilities 
Russia and England, but no less than 
fourteen other international disputes have 
been adjudicated by the Hague Court or 
are now pending before that tribunal. 
Certainly here is cause for satisfaction; 
the Hague machinery is working steadily. 
Far less will be heard of its achievements 
than should be the case, but with each 
year the grist it grinds is certain to be of 
greater and greater value to the peoples of 
the earth. The horrors of the present war 
must incline sober-minded men not pos- 
sessed by the Jingo mania more and more 
to the peaceful settlement of quarrels. 
Thus far only the dramatic sides of Togo’s 
victory have been before the public. To- 
day comes the news that, according to 
Japanese estimates, fully 7,000 Russians 
have been blown to pieces, have been 
scalded to death in engine rooms, or slow- 
ly drowned and suffocated in water-tight 
compartments. Shocking as death onthe 
battlefield often is, it is even worse when 
men fight at sea under modern conditions, 
and this Russian slaughter ought to make 
all people ask themselves whether there 





is the slightest reason for such horrors 
1900 years after Christ.’’ 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead addressed the 
Conference and urged the formation of a 
fund for a peace propaganda in the press, 
the calling of national peace congresses 
for the more effective education of public 
sentiment, and the promotion of peace 
teaching in normal schools and other edu- 
cational institutions. ‘‘Even a fraction of 
the cost of asingle battleship,’’ Mrs. Mead 
said, ‘‘would be sufficient to do an im- 
mense service in this cause. Ina country 
of vast fortunes like ours, when men are 
able to spend millions upon yachts and 
other personal indulgences, it ought to be 
possible to raise a sufficient fund to edu- 
cate the people in behalf of international 
peace,”’ 

Mrs, Mead was the only woman who 
spoke at the Conference, and, as usual, 
she gave some of the most practical sug- 
gestions that were made. She has since 
said that she never before addressed so 
distinguished an audience. It included 
three judges of the Hague Court, Justice 
Brewer of the U. S. Supreme Court, Hon, 
Andrew D. White, and a great number of 
college presidents and other persons of 
note and influence. Chancellor McCrack- 
en urged that special pains should be taken 
to teach the history of the peace move- 
ment in the colleges, and that better text- 
books be provided. The cheering an- 
nouncement was made that a million dol- 
lars was virtually promised to carry out 
the plan for peace instruction in the col- 
leges and universities; and it is under- 
stood that Hon. Andrew D. White will 
have charge of the matter. 


TRIBUTES TO MRS. LIVERMORE. 

In the death of Mary A. Livermore, an- 
other member of the “Old Guard’’ has 
passed into the beyond. And what a val- 
iant soldier she has been! The present 
writer first learned to watch for her name 
when a boy, away back in the fifties, when 
she edited the Home Department of the 
New Covenant, the organ of the western 
Universalists, edited by her husband. He 
can almost remember the title of a serial 
story published in that paper, perhaps the 
first serial story that ever enlisted his sus- 
tained attention. Her husband, D. P. 
Livermore, was the first minister that the 
editor of Unity ever heard confessedly 
preach the liberal gospel that belives in 
the universal brotherhood of man on this 
and on the other side. Then came the 
war and the Sanitary Commission, and she 
was worthy fellow of them all, Mother 
Bickerdike’s trusted companion, the ex- 
ecutive hand of the Sanitary Commission. 
And then the platform invited her, and 
she became the spokesman of the un- 
franchised, the champion of her sex, the 
advocate of the unfortunate, the neglected 
dog and horse, until in the full light of 
her gray hairs she was a beacon giving 
light on dark subjects, directing all sailors 
in the way they should go. Persuading, 
helpful, commanding. Brave Mary Liver- 
more! Great Mary Livermore! Her 
mantle may uot fall on one, but it should 
fall on hundreds of shoulders.— Unity. 








The death of Mrs. Mary A, Livermore, 
at the ripe age of eighty-four, closes a 
career of singular and varied usefulness. 
Providence endowed Mrs, Livermore with 
extraordinary physical endurance as well 
as intellectual strength and moral fibre. 
Her heart led her to enthusiastic devotion 
to the reforms which she espoused—anti- 
slavery, temperance, woman suffrage, and 
the rest, and her physical powers enabled 
her to travel thousands of miles and to 
speak night after night without fatigue. 
She was in her prime during the Civil 
War, and threw herself into the work of 
the Sanitary Commission with tireless en- 
ergy. As @ speaker upon the lecture 
platform, whether in advocacy of the re- 
forms to which she was devoted or asa 
lecturer upon general topics, she was in 
constant demand for halfacentury. She 
had extraordinary gifts as an orator, and 
skill and tact as an administrator, and 
with all the rest she was a woman of be- 
nignant presence and lovable personal 
traits.—Journal of Education. 


Mrs. Livermore was well known in Des 
Moines, Ia., where she had lectured many 
times, but not fora dozen years or more. 
She always had large audiences, and made 
many friends, to whom her death is a per- 
sonal loss. A tribute to her in the Des 
Moines Mail and Times of June 3, includes 
some reminiscences by Mr. J. R, Sage, 
who, as a divinity student, was a member 
of the Livermore family in Auburn, N., Y. 
That was in 1856, before Mrs. Livermore 
began her public work. She was then 
“the great teacher, the leader, the inspir- 
ation of those around her,’’ said Mr. Sage. 
‘In her conversation:she was the most 
accomplished, the most versatile woman 
I ever knew. She hada prodigious capac- 
ity for absorbing knowledge, and she knew 
how to impart it to others. At that time 
she was doing regular literary work, be- 
sides having the responsibilities of her 





position as the wife of the minister ina 
large parish. At that time she thoughta 
woman’s place was in the home and with 
the church, but she would not speak in 
public. She was very resourceful in 
planning entertainments. One thing al- 
ways impressed me, she took the very best 
care of her house and her family. She 
was a perfect housekeeper and an ideal 
mother. She had but little help, and did 
a great deal of her housework herself, but 
no detail escaped her, no duty was neg- 
lected.”’ 


The Universalist Leader pays a warm 
tribute to Mrs. Livermore, in which it says: 
‘*The story of her life is the story of suc- 
cess in many fields of labor. Hers it was to 
work from early childhood; then as teacher, 
writer, editor, lecturer, she won her way 
into the heart of the world, where she shall 
abide as a part of the world’s history. 
But after all, to the majestic woman, 
Mary A. Livermore, the figure we shall 
most often recall, the woman who was so 
much more than all she did and said, do 
we pay tribute, and with the nation mourn 
her departure,”’ 


MRS. HOWE ON MRS, LIVERMORE. 

Mrs. Livermore bas passed to her well- 
earned rest, but not as everyone passes. 
A grateful community has risen up to do 
her its utmost honor. At her funeral ob- 
sequies, of which the echoes have scarcely 
died away, the veterans of the Grand Army 
marched in sad procession, bearing their 
country’s flag, draped with emblems of 
mourning. The chancel of the church 
selected for the services was heaped with 
rare and costly flowers, the gifts of loving 
friends, and the tributes of admiring asso- 
ciations, An eloquent orator, also an at- 
tached friend, spoke at length her eulogy, 
and the press of the country rings with 
appreciations of her services and of her 
character. And who was this woman 
whose death has so deeply moved the 
public heart? Born in an unfarhionable 
precinct of Boston, a model scholar of one 
of its public schools, later on, the wife of 
a Universalist minister, what merit was 
hers to deserve such notice, such commem- 
oration? 

Mrs. Livermore’s public service began 
with the Civil War, in which she was one 
of the most devoted attendants upon the 
sick and wounded of the military hospi- 
tals. Her own story of that dreadful 
time remains to attest the extent and 
value of her labors. Then, as an adjunct 
of the Sanitary Commission, she exerted 
tongue’'and pen to stimulate the efforts 
which brought much needed funds to en- 
able that body of workers to perform their 
blessed task. The war once over, the 
ground which it had gained was to be held 
for the propagation of new doctrines, of a 
new gospel of freedom and of energy. The 
women of the country had nobly helped 
the war, and the women, under a new 
guidance, were greatly to improve the 
dearly-bought peace. 

A flash of light from the battlefield, a 
breath of fire from some unseen source, 
had kindled in the hearts of the women a 
new feeling of patriotism, a new sense of 
obligation to the State. The mothers rose 
up to protect their nurseries and schools 
from the influences that make for anarchy 
and discord. The leaders in this move- 
ment were not many; their names are all 
matter of history. Lucy Stone, Susan B. 
Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and 
others, combined their efforts to carry 
the new measures, which aimed at nothing 
less than the political enfranchisement 
of the female sex. Now let us ask 


what were the causes to which Mrs. Liv-, 


ermore devoted the exercise of her rare 
gifts, and on what grounds she is eulogized 
and mourned as a public benefactress? 
First, I think, in her affection was the 
cause of simple Christianity, the religion 
that vitalizes and uplifts, in various de- 
grees, the multitudes who embrace it, 
Under this head we may say that she was 
welcome and at home in every pulpit in 
which free thought and pure conviction 
were not contraband. She did not deal in 
metaphysical subtleties, nor in sensational 
utterances, but was well able, from her 
own thought and experience, to illustrate 
and enforce the primal duties, love to 
God and love to man, in their application 
to the needs of an ever-changing world, 

I remember a meeting of the Boston Rad- 
ical Club at which Rev. Samuel Longfellow 
made a very elaborate statement of the 
case against the doctrine of Divine Provi- 
dence. Mrs, Livermore and I were both 
present, and after listening attentively to 
the arguments presented, we agreed in 
saying that, while they were certainly in- 
genious and able, they did not in the least 
affect our sense of the divine order of 
things. Ina deep persuasion of the exist- 
ence of this order, our friend lived and 
moved, and had her being. 

Next, I think, she had at heart the cause 
of temperance. The experience of the 
Civil War had, no doubt, strengthened her 
horror of the evil of drink, and of its 
blighting influence upon all classes of so- 
ciety. In her pleading for this most im- 





portant reform, she went hand in hand 
with Frances Willard, and will be remem- 
bered with her, 

Most important in her manifold work do 
I deem her advocacy of woman suffrage 
and of all that it reatly implies. The great 
services of women in the Civil War had 
given her a new sense of the moral power 
of her sex. With this sense naturally 
came 4n ardent desire fo make this power 
available in the regulation of society. She 
felt that the principles which rightly rule 
the household are those which should 
rightly rule the State. It is surely in this 
sense that we must interpret the familiar 
saying that “the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world.” If that hand 
stood for an ideal of weakness, ignorance 
and caprice, woe were it that it should 
rule the world! But if it is lifted to pro- 
tect the weak, to rebuke the violent, to 
enforce the beautiful order of justice, and 
the economy of common sense, why should 
it not do its part in the redemption of the 
woman world? 

So, honored with Mrs. Livermore are 
the causes to which her life was devoted— 
religion, temperance, the purity and equal- 
ity of the ballot. In advocating these, 
she upheld the highest ideals of personal 
and political life. Well might the Stars 
and Stripes wave above her prostrate form, 
eloquent even in death! 

My mention of her closing scene would 
be incomplete without a word concerning 
the personal friendships which there had 
representation. Groups of sad and silent 
mourners listened to Mr. Horton’s e'o- 
quent enumeration of Mrs. Livermore’s 
merits and services. Superb floral deco- 
rations were recognized as the gifts of the 
various societies by which she was hon- 
ored and loved. She was a prophetess of 
a new and better society, ‘in which dwell- 
eth righteousness.’’ She was also the 
enlivening companion, the loved and 
trusted friend.—Jut1a WARD Hows, in 
Boston Transcript. 

CLOSED FOR THE SUMMER. 

The office of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
at 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, will be closed 
from June 10 to Sept.11. Miss Hathaway 
will go there twice a week to answer 
letters and fill orders for literature, 
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WOMEN AS OFFICE-HOLDERS. 


Americans lately read with astonish- 
ment the.news that in England the House 
of Commons had voted by 150 majority to 
make women eligible as aldermen and 
members of borough councils. We copy 
the following report of the debate from 
the Englishwoman’s Review: 


The bill was presented by Dr. Shipman 
(Northampton). It was, he said, practi- 
cally a one-clause bill, and proposed that 
it should be lawful for women to be 
elected and to act as councillors and alder- 
men of county and borough councils. In 
the past they had served on school boards, 
and their work was acknowledged to be 
most useful. There were many branches 
of public work with which the councils 
were concerned in which women might 
most effectively coédperate with men, for 
instance, the female pauper side of lunatic 
asylums, and the girls in industrial 
schools, We could not be said to govern 
ourselves with the full strength of the 
intelligence we had at our command 
while women were prevented from serving 
on county councils and borough councils. 
No doubt the home was women’s sphere, 
but the nation was a cluster of homes, 
and women ought to take an active part 
in managing and regulating the homes of 
the nation, 

Sir R. Jebb (Cambridge University) ex- 
pressed his entire sympathy with the bill. 
Women were members of the Commission 
on Secondary Education that reported 
some years ago, and women were at this 
moment members of the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education and 
of many other educational committees. 
So far as his experience went, he could 
add his testimony to the abundant testi- 
mony that was forthcoming from all who 
had had similar experiences that the as- 
sistance of women in the discussion of 
educational questions was of the greatest 
possible value. In matters relating to 
public health, the employment of chil- 
dren, the prevention of cruelty to children, 
industrial schools, and many other mat- 
ters, the intervention of women in local 
government was obviously of the greatest 
value. They brought to these depart- 
ments of local government a knowledge 
and insight into the conditions affecting 
women and girls which men could not 
possibly contribute. The great progress 
made in the higher education of women 
was a fact that should not be lost sight 
of, There were probably few localities in 
the country where it would be difficult to 
find women well qualified in every respect 
to take their part in the duties for which 
it was proposed to make them eligible. 
He sympathized with the view of the 
honorable member for Northampton that, 





by failing to enlist women in these de- 
partments of local government, we were 
losing a force of the most valuable kind— 
a force which could not be supplied in any 
other way. 

Sir W. Tomlinson moved the rejection 
of the bill. He denied altogether that 
there was any reason for exposing women 
to the disagreeable ordeal which was at- 
tached to candidatures for public bodies, 
an ordeal which was not very elevating 
even for men. He also denied that the 
ordinary work of town councils and coun- 
ty councils was work in which women 
might fittingly take part. 

Captain Jessel (St. Pancras, S.) second- 
ed the rejection of the bill. 

Mr. E, Wason and Colonel Welby spoke 
in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Slack (Herts, St. Albans) said the 
bill was a@ measure of very tardy justice, 
not only to women but to the Administra- 
tive Government of the country. The 
honorable and gallant member opposite 
(Captain Jessel) had quoted from Mrs, 
Craigie, a distinguished writer of fiction, 
who had shown that she could also speak 
fiction, and that very glibly and effective- 
ly. He was not going to take his views of 
public political life, public morality, or 
other subjects from Mrs. Craigie, or any 
other novelist. If Mrs. Craigie said that 
women were not meant to govern, he 
would refer her to the most prominent 
and conspicuous member of her sex in 
the last century, Queen Victoria, who ex- 
ercised a potent influence on the affairs of 
this Empire. If the bill became law it 
would not upset any system. The bill 
opened to women a sphere of usefulness 
for which they were well fitted, 

Mr. Bryce (Aberdeen, S.) said he was 
an opponent of women’s suffrage, but this 
bill dealt with a totally different question. 
He was prepared to defend the bill on the 
ground that the electors of the country 
had the right to have the largest possible 
field in the choice of those to whom they 
entrusted their local business, and that 
they were not entitled to exclude those 
who could well serve the community, ex- 
cept on strong proof. The burden of 
proof rested with those who thought that 
women were not fitted for this work. No 
attempt had been made to show that they 
would not do well. On the contrary, 
there was a great deal of evidence to show 
that women could do this work very well. 
They had been extremely valuable mem. 
bers of the school boards. An attempt 
had been made to restore them to this 
work by making them members of the 
Education Committees. But that was not 
the same thing. They had not the same 
authority on these committees as they 
would have if they were the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. Women could 
also do extremely good work in all ques- 
tions relating to the health and well-being 
of the poor. The borough councils were 
not doing the work as they ought to do it, 
and would do it more efficiently if they 
had women among their members. At 
first he had some hesitation about sup- 
porting the bill, because the borough 
councils had to some extent adopted a 
political character. But the possible risks 
in that direction were not sufficient to 
counterbalance the advantages which he 
saw in putting women upon the borough 
councils. When he looked at the whole 
field of educational and social reform, he 
felt quite sure that the balance of argu- 
ment was strongly in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Talbot (Oxford University) said he 
did not wish women to be members of the 
county councils, and would move an 
amendment in Committee to amend the 
measure in that respect. Otherwise he 
supported the bill, because it would, as 
regards London, restore to women a priv- 
ilege which they had accidentally lost, 
and of which they had justified their pos- 
session by admirable work. He had 
worked on the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, on a board of guardians, and on an 
education committee with women, and 
could bear his personal testimony to their 
good work. There need be no apprehen- 
sion that women would push themseives 
into departments of work for which they 
were not suited. His experience was 
that they applied themselves to that part 
of public work for which they were suited, 
and refrained from that for which they 
were not. That was a compliment which 
could not always be paid to the other 
sex, 

Mr. Henderson (Durham, Barnard Cas- 
tle) supported and Mr. T. H. Robertson 
(Hackney, 8S.) opposed the bill. Sir J. 
Rolleston (Leicester) gave it his hearty 
support. 

Mr. Benn (Devonport) mentioned that 
during the first year of its existence the 
London County Council had the great ad- 
vantage of the presence of three most able 
women as members. Owing to a decision 
of the judges, the Council were deprived 
of the women’s assistance, and year after 
year ever since the County Council had 
sent petitions to the House asking that 
the law should be so amended that they 
could again enjoy the advantages of such 
services. He quoted Lord Salisbury, who 
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declared that ‘in the presence of women 
on these councils you have a security 
against indolence and against selfish ad- 
ministration which you will not have if 
they are removed,” 

Sir S. Gorst (Cambridge University) 
spoke warmly of the value of women in 
the administration of the Education Acts, 
and also on boards of guardians. Women 
were far better qualified than men to do 
the work of boards of guardians. It was 
true that women were eligible for election 
to these boards, but there was a move- 
ment to transfer the duties of the guar- 
dians to the municipal councils, and be- 
fore that was done women ought to be 
made eligible for election on these coun- 
cils. 

Mr. Tennant (Berwickshire) also sup- 
ported the bill. 

Mr. Grant Lawson (York, N. R., Thirsk) 
said allusion had not been made to the 
strange position of women in that, while 
they were allowed to be members of an 
urban district council, they could not sit 
on a borough council. It was difficult to 
define the distinction in administrative 
conditions, and the urban district was 
often far more populous than the neigh- 
boring borough, In the administration 
of the Factory Acts women were qualified 
as inspectors, and surely the matters to 
which they gave their attention could be 
well regulated by women in council. To 
enforcing the Food and Drugs Acts wom- 
en would give much activity, for women 
were the caterers for working-claes house- 
holds, and suffered most from the adul- 
teration of food: Recently a council ap- 
plied for sanction to a by-law requiring 
all dust-bins to be placed on the kerb at 7 
A, M., a by-law that certainly no woman 
would support. Why should they not 
assist in the administration of hospitals? 
There were 8,000 female lunatics in our 
asylums, yet no woman could, as a matter 
of right, sit on the committees to look 
after the affairs of those asylums. Many 
of the duties devolving on local authori- 
ties were such as a wise councillor would 
consult his wife, mother, or grandmother 
upon; and where municipal interference 
was forced upon homes, women had a 
right to be heard. When it was urged 
that women could have no knowledge of 
roads and bridges, he replied, What did 
the average county councillor know of 
that subject? He acquired his knowledge 
as he went on; and a woman was not less 
apt than a man to acquire information 
from her surroundings. They wanted on 
these local bodies all the earnest, public- 
spirited, leisured people they could find, 
for the work was growing as year by year 
new duties were cast upon them. It was 
a pity the barrier of sex should shut out 
a large resource, 

Sir F. Banbury (Camberwell, Peckham) 
said he was sure the majority of women 
preferred to exercise their usefulness in 
many other directions. One of the most 
important functions of the county and 
borough councils was the spending of 
money. During the last thirty years the 
municipal debt of the country had risen 
from £90,000,000 to £400,000,000. His 
experience was that women were not 
economists, 

Mr. Cremer (Shoreditch, Haggerston) 
said he had invariably voted against fe- 
male suffrage, but he should vote for this 
bill, 

The House divided, and the numbers 








were: Against the amendment, 175; for, 
25. 

The House again divided on the ques- 
tion that the bill be read a second time. 
The vote was 171 in favor to 21 opposed. 
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IN MEMORY OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 

Men and women, soldiers and civilians, 
white and colored, clergy and laity, ortho- 
dox and liberal, all united in paying trib- 
ute to the memory of Mary A. Livermore 
at the service held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on June 6, by the Massachusetts 
WwW. OC. T. U. 

The great hall, where crowded audiences 
have so often listened to Mrs, Livermore’s 
eloquence in the past, was beautifully 
decorated with American flags and tri- 
colored bunting. The reading desk was 
draped in white. The majestic marble 
bust of Mrs, Livermore stood at the left, 
its pedestal adorned with flowers, and the 
sculptor, Miss Anne Whitney, was among 
those seated on the platform with the 
speakers, 

Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts W. OC. T. U., 
presided. After the singing of the hymn, 
‘tHow Firm a Foundation, ye Saints of the 
Lord,’’ Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates, for many 
years a close friend of Mrs. Livermore, 
offered prayer. He said, ‘*Thank God for 
her life!—not a life of selfishness, vut one 
that took in the suffering all around her.”’ 
He prayed that other women might come 
forward to fight for the good causes of 
which she had been so strong a champion: 
‘‘Let them rise up north and south and 
east and west, and take up the banner that 
fell from her hand, and fling it to the 
breeze!”’ 

Mrs, Stevenson said in part: 


MRS. STEVENSON’S SPEECH, 


In a loss that is universal, a grief that is 
world-wide, there isal ways an inner circle, 
those who may be called the chief mourn- 
ers. The Massachusetts W.C. T. U. feel 
that this place belongs to us. Though 
Mrs. Livermore devoted her matchless en- 
ergies to a multitude of reforms, ours was 
especially near to her heart. She made 
the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., and her 
interest in it never flagged. She was with 
us to the last, heart and soul; and her last 
public utterance on earth, just two weeks 
before her death, was at the meeting of 
the Melrose W.C. T. U. That for which 
she stood must ultimately triumph. Let 
us close up the ranks and press on. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale said in part: 
DR. E, E. HALE’S SPEECH, 


Let me speak of her complete consecra- 
tion, from her early youth. It was that 
which gave her what may be called her om- 
nipotence, and the charming modesty that 
always shrouded her, It was this conse- 
cration that made her first, last and always 
a child of God. When very young she be- 
came governess in a family where there 
was no religion, where both father and 
mother had turned away from the altars 
of their fathers, and believed there was no 
God, no right or wrong. She so brought 
up those children that both they and their 
mother were led by the hand of this young 
woman into the way in which she walked 
herself. Such was the power of this wo- 
man’s life. 

There was no division in herlife, There 
was nothing good that she did not go into. 
Whoever writes her biography will have 
an interesting path to follow. She was a 
consecrated Daughter of the King. 

Let me tell you about something of 
which one-half of you here have never 
heard and the other half bave forgotten— 
the sanitary commission. Our Southern 


friends were right in saying when the 
Civil War broke out that we didn’t know 
which was the butt end of a musket. 
And we didn’t know the difference be- 
tween smallpox and scarlet fever. Abso- 
lutely without experience, Mary A. Liver- 
more found herself at the front in the 
work of the sanitary commission — in 
the hospital service. She knew no more 
about a hospital than you know about 
Ispahan. At the end of the war she 
found herself the skilful leader of the peo- 
ple in that work. That is what happens 
when you consecrate yourself to the Mas- 
ter’s service, 

After it all, you could talk with her and 
find her as modest as a 15-year-old girl in 
a boarding school. She never thought 
more of herself than she ought. I wish to 
God that might be said of one-half the 
public men in this country. 

I wish some of these Melrose people 
would get up and tell what she did there. 
That woman made Melrose the leading 
place it is to-day, so that when any dis- 
tinguished foreigner visits Massachusetts, 
he is taken to see it. 

She worked for God’s kingdom, and she 
wanted the kingdom to come. She conse- 
crated herself to it from the beginning, 
and for such a person there is no end. 


Hon. John D. Long was received with 
applause. He spoke quietly, but with deep 
emotion, and was several times obliged to 
pause for a moment, lest grief should 
choke his voice. He said in part: 


EX-GOV. LONG’S SPEECH. 


It is not fitting that I should speak of 
my personal relation with Mrs Livermore, 
or of my deep personal appreciation of her 
kindness and interest in my behalf, ex- 
cept as I refer to it as typical of the per- 
sonal feeling which every man, woman 
and child in Massachusetts has in recall- 
ing this benign face and this beautiful life. 
We are speaking of her great work for hu- 
manity, and yet, after all, the feeling that 
is uppermost and deepest in our hearts is 
the personal feeling for our dear, beloved 
and loving friend,—Mary Livermore, 

As Mrs. Stevenson has said, she is not 
gone. Even we who were closely asso- 
ciated with her saw her of late years but 
rarely, a8 we see many of our dear friends 
but rarely, yet it was with a feeling of 
constant association when we thought of 
her; we could feel that she was near and 
could look upon us, And as the old dis- 
tance did not separate us from her, neither 
does the new distance. It is a beautiful 
thought. 

She was closely associated with my own 
town of Hingham, where her husband 
filled one of his pastorates. She was 
known and loved by the people there; and 
the last time I saw her was there, at the 
funeral of a man about her own age, who 
had been one of her intimate friends. On 
that occasion I noted the worn frame. She 
was broken, she was lame, she mounted 
the pulpit stairs with difficulty; her artic. 
ulation was not the fine, clear articulation 
of old; yet she had hardly spoken a few 
words before you felt that the old spirit 
was there. She told of her last meeting 
with him, both of them aged and infirm, 
and knowing that it was likely they might 
never see each other again on earth; and 
then came out her splendid contempt for 
death—or rather, not that—she had not 
contempt for anything but evil and wrong, 
and she did not believe death was an evil 
—but her absolute fearlessness of death, 
her absolute faith in her immortality, and 
her undoubting conviction that we sbould 
meet our friends again. 

One cannot sum up a character like 
that in a word. I think of her as a type 
and embodiment of what was best and 
truest in New England womanhood, one 
of the ripest fruits of New England civ- 
ilization and life, the fruitage of all the 
teaching and tradition and associations of 
this blessed commonwealth for two or 
three centuries. 

That girlhood, that early life in the 
North End of our city, the days at school, 
the days as a teacher, the early married 
life—the exquisite devotion,the perfection 
of the domestic ideal; and then the mar- 
vellous gift of speech, the great orator 
exercising this tremendous influence of 
stirring and moving the audiences she 
met; her consecration to great causes like 
the sanitary commission and the temper- 
ance movement, never as a fad but as a 
mission; doing what she could for her fel- 
low men and fellow women, always de- 
voted to the cause of humanity and equal 
rights for all, regardless of creed, color, 
sex or condition—those are the things 
which at this moment flood my mind. 

I noticed in the morning papers that a 
college professor yesterday said that this 
country has now no great men, It is idle 
to discuss it. Greatness is relative. 
Some are great in one thing and small in 
others. Men are just as great as they ever 
were. The conflicts of the war have 
passed, and the era of better feeling has 
come, Of the two Virginians, George 
Washington and Robert E, Lee, who shall 
say they did not have equally pure spirit 
and love of country? Who shall say that 
the surgeon of to-day is not greater than 
the surgeon of the past? How many of 
the presidential line are superior to the 
present occupant of the presidential chair? 
What preacher in the past ever preached 
as Phillips Brooks and Edward Everett 
Hale? And when you turn to womanhood, 
where shall you find in history a greater 
or purer heart, a nobler mind, a finer cul- 
ture, asweeter and more thrilling voice, a 
purer and more gentle influence, a greater 
woman than Mary A. Livermore? 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt and Mrs, Susan S. 
Fessenden, much to their regret, were un- 
able to be present. Mrs. Hunt sent a 
beautiful tribute. A telegram of sympa 
thy and appreciation was also received 
from the officers of the National W.C.T.U. 


MRS. RICE'S ADDRESS. 





Mrs. Helen G. Rice, whose work has 





been especially for the Loyal Temperance 
Legion, told of Mrs, Livermore’s great in- 
terest in the boys and girls, and how a 
man ruined by drink once said to her, 
“Why do you waste yourtime on us? We 
are damaged beyond repair. Save the 
boys!”’ 

The State Song, written by Miss Ives, 
was sung. 

Henry B. Blackwell said in part: 

MR. BLACKWELL'S ADDRESS, 


For nearly 50 years Mrs. Livermore has 
been associated with what she and some 
others of us believe to be the greatest 
movement of the present day—the move- 
ment in behalf of equal rights for women. 
I met her first at Cleveland, O., in 1869, at 
the great convention held to organize the 
American W. 8S. A. She had come on 
from Chicago with her friends Judge 
Bradwell and Myra C. Bradwell, and 
helped to organize it. From that day to 
this, she has never wavered in her faith. 
She has always been one of the most 
active and hopeful leaders of the move- 
ment, She embodied more perfectly than 
any woman I have ever known, except 
one, the virtuous woman described in the 
Book of Proverbs a thousand years ago, 

Sbe was always a leader, but she stood 
especially for three things: woman suf- 
frage, temperance and peace. It is sig- 
nificant that she began her public work 
not in the armies of the Confederacy or of 
the Union, but in the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and she labored in it all over the 
country. Thousands of men owe their 
lives to her. When in her girlhood she 
was refused admission by Harvard, she 
took up @ greater and nobler education, 
that of the great university of practical 
life. It was eminently appropriate that 
her last public utterance but one should 
have been in historic Faneuil Hall, at the 
New England Suffrage Festival. It may 
well be said of her: 


We bid farewell without a sigh, 





For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s,— 
One of the few, the immortal names 
That are not born to die. 


Miss Ives read the poem that is given | 
on our first page. 

The closing address was made by James 
H. Wolff, Commander of the Massachu- 
setts Department of the G. A. R. He said 
in part: 

COMMANDER WOLFF'S SPEECH, 


I have come here to-day as the repre- 
sentative of the department of Massachu- 
setts in the G. A. R. to pay our tribute of 
respect to this splendid woman, I had 
not the honor of a personal acquaintance 
with her. Many years ago, as a young 
man, I heard her lecture in a little coun- 
try town in New Hampshire. It was the 
first time I had ever heard a woman speak. 
But we have in this department of Massa. 
chusetts about 17,000 old soldiers, I have 
worked among them and travelled with | 
them, and I know them; and I have been 
told by them over and over again that she 
had spoken more comforting words to | 
them, written more letters of consolation, | 
and been nearer to the firing line than any | 
other woman, She will live in the hearts 
of the G. A. R. as long as there is one | 
man left to remember her splendid wom- 
avhood and her great service to our coun- 
try. 


> © 


pinnae ag 
BALTIMORE LAWYER FOR SUFFRAGE. | 


Major Richard M. Venable, a prominent | 
Baltimore lawyer, says in a local paper: 

“Tl am a believer in universal suffrage in 
the broadest sense—including women. I 
do not hold this opinion because I think | 
that the common judgment of the mass of | 
the peuple is superior to the judgment of | 
the educated or of those who have a prop- | 
erty stake in the community, 





I hold it | 
because elections are determined by feel- | 
ings and sympathies rather than by the 
head. 

“The sympathies and feelings of the 


| §48 Tremont Building, 


HUMOROUS. 


Little Margie (who has company)—We’ ve 
been playing school, mamma. 

Mamma—lIndeed! And did you behave 
nicely? 

Little Margie—Oh, I didn’t have to be- 
have. I was teacher.—Chicago News. 


Mrs. (juiverful—Tommy, did you give 
your little brother the best part of that 
apple, as I told you? 

Tommy Q.—Yessum, I gave him th’ seeds, 
He can plant ‘em an’ have a whole or- 
chard!—Cleveland Leader. 


**All men,” said the orator who refuses 
to give up stump speaking, “are born 
equal.” 

‘Hold on!”’ said the listener. ‘*That 
may do to say in the street, but I can’t 
take it home with me. If I were to say to 
my wife that I thought our boy wasn’t any 
better than the red-haired twins next door, 
there wouldn’t be anything left for me to 
do except to say ‘Farewell for ever,’ and 
live at a hotel,’’— 7it- Bits. 


A little girl was apt to take a long time 
to say her prayers. Her mother was puz- 
zled, as she knew that the prayer which 
the child had been taught to say was 
short. At last she inquired, ‘‘Why does 
it take you so long to get through your 
prayer?’’ The little girl answered seri- 
ously, ‘‘Because it often takes so long to 
call God up. I say, ‘Hello!’ and some- 
body answers, ‘Hello!’ And I say, ‘Is that 
God?’ and he says, ‘No, it is Satan.’ Then 
I say, ‘Go away, Satan; I don’t want you. 
I want God.’ And after a while God 
comes, Then I can say my prayer; but 
sometimes it takes a long while to get 
him!”’ 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY FE. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


Boston, Mass, 





SUMMER REST.—A lovely farm home at 
The Moat Mountain Ilouse, abouta mile south 
of North Conway Village. Vine table; grand 
views; sanitary ge pe Moderate prices. 
Address Mrs, M. Kk, EastTMAN. Moat Mountain 
House, North Conway, New Hampshire. 





COACHMAN OR TEAMSTER.—Armenian 
of 30, speaking English, with six years’ experi- 
ence as driver fora bakery, wants place as coach- 
man or teamster. Address J. Boghossian, 174 
Spruce St., Chelsea, Mass. 





SEASIDE COTTAGES,.—Two furnished farm 


houses, 8 rooms each, on Martha’s Vineyard; 16 
miles from Cottage City, 5 from Gay Head. Situ- 
ation beautiful and retired; splendid sea air; 
magnificent sunset views; fishing, boating; surf 


and stll-water bathing; convenient to supplies, 
Address 3 Park St., Room 16, Boston. 








HOUSEWORK.—Armenian of 24, a college 

graduate, speaking English, and with some ex- 

| perience of cooking and waiting on table, wants 

avy kind of work that he can do. Address 

Samuel Inglesian, 22 Landsdowne St., Roxbury, 
Mass. 

GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 18, speak- 
ing a little English, very active and industrious, 
and knowing how to wait on table, also how to 
milk a cow, wants any position he can fill. Ad- 


dress Markar Posigian, 45 
chester, Mass. 


Boutwell Ave., Dor- 




















SPECIAL TRAIN 


ON ACCOUNT 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Association 


The Association meets this year at Port- 
land, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th, and 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway and 
the Union Pacific have made special 
arrangements for the delegates and their 
friends en route to Portland in special 
Pullman sleeping cars through from Chi- 
cago to Portland without change. 

A special train will probably leave Chi- 








| cago station of the Chicago & North-West- 


well-to-do and educated are probably , ern Railway at 11 P. M., Friday June 23d, 


more apt to err than the sympathies and | 


feelings of the uneducated and prop- 
ertyless. The sympathies of the former 
classes are more apt to be guided by self- 
ishness than those of the propertyless and 
the ill-to-do. 

“If left undisturbed, the movement of 
social life is upward; that is, one of pro- 
gress. Even the disturbances are local 
and temporary. The motive power back 
of the movement and the power which 
keeps it in the true direction is dissatis- 
faction caused by the failures and frictions 
of life. Those who most feel these fail- 
ures and frictions most readily respond to 
them, and this response is expressed in 
the ballot. The movement is glacia! in 
character. 

‘With these views, I am, of course, op- 
posed to any restriction whatever on the 
suffrage.’’ 





arriving in Portland the morning of June 
27th. This train will travel via Chicago & 
North-Western and Union Pacific lines, 

Round-trip rates, good for ninety days 
from time of starting, only $56.50 from 
Chicago, and correspondingly low rates 
from other points. Double berth in Pull- 
man Standard sleeping car, $14.00; Pull- 
man tourist sleeping car only $7.00 
(double berth will accommodate two peo- 
ple if desired). Choice of routes return- 
ing. 

All who expect to attend should address 
Lucy E, ANTHONY, Mt. Airy, Philadel. 
phia, Pa., who will furnish all reservations 
for berths, full particulars, etc. 

For booklets, maps, etc., address Mr. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago, IIl., or 
Mr. E. L. Lenox, G. P. A., Union Pacific 
R. R., Omaha, Neb. 

















WE are showing a splendid 


line of 
GLOVES for 


Ladies’ SILK 
Summer wear. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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THE FACE IN THE CASKET.* 


BY REV. ADA C. BOWLES. 





[Inscribed to fellow members of the Winter. 
green Club, of which Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
was a member.) 


Above the casket stands the marble face 
Called from the block by one who loved 
her well, 
And Sculptor Death hath left no mortal 
trace 
Of fell disease or suffering to tell. 


Upon it the fulfilment of a hope, 

The joyful gaining of the world’s release, 
To rise unto the life of wider scope, 

In labor finding still God’s deepest peace 


Rebuking tears and all our selfish sighs, 
O Death, thou hast been tender, and most 
kind, 
So fair thy work that in this coffin lies ; 
Taking so mucb, to leave no wreck behind! 


We will believe that, could thy lips unseal, 
Dear friend, to lead our asking thought 
aright, 
They would the fuller, richer life reveal 
That thou hast f.und, where faith is 
changed to sight. 


*The face of Mrs. Livermore as seen in her 
home on the day cf the funeral. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 

Rochester, N. Y., has a ‘‘Woman’s Com- 
mittee of Fifteen’? which labors in behalf 
of morality and good order. It has just 
sent a letter to the judges of the city and 
county courts urging them to sentence 
keepers of disorderly houses and gambling 
dens to terms in the penitentiary, instead 
of letting them off with a fine. The com- 
mittee shows that the fine is regarded by 
the offenders simply as an additional 
license fee, which they cheerfully pay, 
and continue their degrading business as 
before, whereas a term of imprisonment 
would act as a powerful deterrent. The 
letter says in conclusion: ‘‘We do in be- 
half of the mothers and wives and little 
children of this city beseech your power- 
ful aid in suppressing these law-breaking 
and life-defiling resorts.’’ 


-_- 


MARYLAND. 

The Montgomery Co. (Md.) W. S. A. 
has gained several members since Janu- 
ary, and it has subscribed to eighteen 
copies of suffrage papers, which are sent 
to as many different families pot yet 
wholly affiliated with that cause. The 
“Life of Susan B. Anthony,’’ owned by 
the association, is still on its travels, hav- 
ing been loaned to nearly seventy house- 
holds in the past five years. Some col- 
lege students who asked for suffrage liter- 
ature were generously supplied, and a 
senior reported that he had received an 
‘‘A”’ for his paper on the affirmative side. 

Mary Bentley Thomas recently ad- 
dressed a literary club in the town of Ken- 
sington, near Washington, and was cor- 
dially received; converts were made, and 
several of the members voluntarily ex- 
pressed their sympathy. 

Sarah T. Miller has done some good 
work in the W. C. T. U., being at the head 
of the suffrage department in that organ- 
ization in the State. 

Five or six of the Montgomery County 
suffragists expect to attend the Portland 
Convention. 


—_——- 


MAINE. 

The Portland Equal Suffrage Club held 
its annual meeting on May 20, with Mrs. 
Mary © Young, at South Portland. It fell 
upon the birthday of one of the club’s 
best beloved members, ‘‘Aunt Charlotte” 
Thomas. 

The club and invited guests found the 
house decorated with the American flag 
and the colors of the Suffrage Club. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
Zenas Thompson; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
John W. Dyer, Mrs. Ellen Foster, Mrs. 
George C. Frye; recording secretary, Miss 
Anne Burgess; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. E. W. Knight; treasurer, Mrs. S. C. 
Ripley; auditor, Miss Elizabeth Tappan. 

After the business, Mrs. Thompson said 
that one of the youngest members two 
years before had celebrated her 18th anni- 
versary in this same house, and as she was 
known to be growing younger each year, 
she was now just 16, and something had 
been prepared for her by her hostess. 
Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, the president of 
the State association, and Mrs. George F. 
French approached Miss Thomas with two 
beautiful birthday cakes, exactly alike, 
both decorated with the suffrage colors, 
and with just 16 confections on each. In 
the centre of each was a bunch of golden- 
hearted pansies, the heartsease symbdlical 
of the hearts which have been eased many 
times by the loving spirit and generous 
hand of ‘Aunt Charlotte.” 

A message in rhyme from Mrs. E. S. 
Osgood was read by Mrs. Mary C. Young, 
and one written by the hostess was read 





by her. 
Varnum, 

Miss Abbie Dennett presented Miss 
Thomas with a map, Although he had a 
peppermint head, the lines which he pur- 
ported to have written to his lady were 
bright and apropos. 

Mrs. Sybil M. Paine added her contribu- 
tion to this circlet of good wishes, and L. 
B. Dennett paid a fine tribute to the hero- 
ine of the affair. 

Mr. Pettee of South Portland, with the 
most courtly grace, sang one of the old- 
fashioned love songs. 

Mrs. Sarah Fairfield Hamilton, of Saco, 
spoke earnestly of the place which ‘‘Aunt 
Charlotte’’ held in all hearts, and Mrs. L. 
B. Dennett said she felt that the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man 
were more clearly taught at Social Corner 
than in any place of which she knew. 

At the table in the quaint dining room 
the officers and many of the guests were 
seated, and all were served with a delicious 
supper. After supper ‘‘Vive l’amour”’ was 
sung, and in the sitting room all gathered 
to sing Auld Lang Syne. 

Mrs. Waldo Lowell recited ‘‘Culture and 
Baked Beans”’ in a most enjoyable fash- 
ion. There was a large attendance. 


Another offering was from Miss 


or —— 


NEW JERSEY. 

The Equal Suffrage League of Plain- 
field and North Plainfield lately heid 
its annual meeting in the assembly hall of 
Truell Inn, with a large number of invited 
guests present. The League has almost 
doubled its membership during the past 
year, 

The office of second vice-president was 
created, which it is intended Mrs, C, E, 
Ryder shall fill at the bi-yearly election. 
The officers at present are: President, 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall; vice-president, 
Mrs, Isaac L, Miller; treasurer, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Huntington; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. W. L. Patton; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Harold Dorar, Netherwood. 

David Prescott Hall then spoke on “The 
Origin and Nature of the Federal Consti- 
tution.”” The Plainfield Courier-News 
says: ‘*‘Within a short hour Mr, Hall con- 
veyed to his listeners a comprehensive 
and vivid word picture of a subject almost 
infinite in scope. Mr. Hall brought to his 
task something more than the legal acu- 
men of a practicing lawyer. Further in- 
terested in his subject from the stand- 
point of a scholar and a historian, he ani- 
mated it with a spirit of large comprehen- 
siveness. His method of establishing re- 
lations of cause and effect, and drawing 
parallels between the historical events 
that link the separate stages in the evolu- 
tion of governments, pointed a fascinating 
sequence in the whole process of American 
political organization.”’ 


ee 


IOWA. 

The Des Moines Political Equality Club 
made its last monthly meeting a memo- 
rial meeting for Mrs. Livermore. A most 
interesting fact was that the four princi- 
pal speakers of the afternoon—Mrs, Eliza 
Hunter, the Rev. Mary A. Safford, the 
Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon and Mr. Jobuson 
Brigham, were all personally acquainted 
with Mrs. Livermore. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Few subjects can be of graver import- 
ance in any community than capital pun- 
ishment. 

Thoughtful people have long been exer- 
cised over it, but as in many another case, 
the aphorism, ‘‘The strongest force in hu- 
man affairs is inertia,’’ is verified, the 
practice is continued, 

Whether in this enlightened age a law 
requiring ‘‘a life for a life” is humane and 
in accord with the spirit of the teachings 
of Christ, or a relic of the cruelty and 
barbarism of the dark ages, should not be 
difficult to decide. 

Must not a deliberate, legalized murder 
(alias an execution) be even more demoral. 
izing in its ultimate effect on any com- 
munity than the original crime which the 
penalty is supposed to expiate? 

It must not be forgotten that many 
murders are committed in the heat of pas- 
sion, without criminal intent, and many 
more—probably a large majority—under 
the influence of liquor, What shall be 
said of a government—city, State or na- 
tional—which licenses and profits by the 
sale of liquor as a beverage, and then 
hangs the man who commits crime under 
its influence? Could anything be more 
mercenary or degrading? 

Another question is suggested of utmost 
importance, Should punishment ever be 
retaliatory or vindictive? I am quite sure 
that it should never be other than reform- 
atory. 

Imprison the criminal, give him work 
(the profit of which should go to the sup- 
port of any who may be dependent on 
him), and interesting, ethical reading, and 
sooner or later “the still, small voice’’— 
the conscience which God has implanted 





in every human breast will make itself j 


heard, a life will bave been spared, and 
many grieved and broken hearts of fam- 
ily and friends will be comforted and 
healed.—Susan Look Avery in Courier- 
Journal, 


June Weddings 


Visitors will find in the en. 
larged Glass Department our 
extensive exhibit of rich cut 
crystal. Prices from $2 each 
up to the costly specimens. In 
the Art Pottery Room (3d floor) 
will be seen choice bric-a-brac 
adapted to Bridal Gifts. 


Dinner Sets from the lowest cost 
cottage sets from $7.25 up to 
the costly services, stock pat- 
terns that can be readily 
matched. 


Bedroom Toilet Sets, costly de- 
signs from Minton, Wedg- 
wood and Copeland. Also 
the low - cost printed sets 
for country cottages, at $2.2 

Plant Pots, from the ordinary 
up to the large and very 
large porcelain costly Jardi- 
nieres, from the Staffordshire 
and Japanese potteries. 

Umbrella and Cane Holders, from 
the same potteries, from $2 
up to $40.00 each. 

Punch and Lemonade Bowls, all 
sizes and values. 





Fish Sets, all sizes and values. 


Glass Depariment. All grades 
from the ordinary pressed 
Table Ware to the etched 
and rich cut and gilded. 

New subjects of the old 
blue historic plates: Lincoln, 
Grant, Roosevelt, Wellesley 
College, etc, 

Hotel, Yacht and Club Department, 
largest variety to choose from 
and lowest values. One price 
in plain figures, and we are 
not undersold if we know it. 
“Quality is remembered when 
Price is Forgotten.” 

INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 


120 Franklin St., cor. Federal 


(Street cars marked Federal Street may 
be taken from either station to our door.) 








Oallof YOU have a LOVS for pet K11 TENS 


If you do, WRATE our master and he will 
send us to all who have LETTERS or writing of 
any sort to do and wish our help TO keep them 
neat. We come (larger size) to our FRIENDS 
on beautiful Art Blotters for Ladies, 5 for 10c or 


12 for 20c. A companion blotter with 4 dogs 

same price. Address JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 F Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Yours in love and service, SIX LITTLE KITS. 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 


SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 








As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 





FARM OR HOUSEWORK.—Armenian, with 
experience of restaurant work, wishes to find 
work in a house or hotel, or on afarm. Address 
K. Samarjian, 99 W.Concord St. 
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Things to remember about the Convention: 

. That the dates are June 28th to July 5th, inclusive, 

2, That it isto be held in the First Congregational Church, Portland, Oregon. 

3. That the Woman Suffrage Special will leave Chicago at 11 P. M., June 23, via the 
Chicago & Northwestern, Union Pacific and Oregon Short Line. 

4, That applications for sleeping-car reservations should be made to Miss Lucy E, 
Anthony, Secretary of Railroad Rates, 7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa, 

5. That the tickets are good for 90 days, and that a rate of one fare plus one dollar has 
been granted from all points east to Chicago, and from Chicago to Portland and 
return, $56.50. 

6. That you may select the route over which you wish to return if you state it at the 
time you purchase your ticket, and that side-trips to the Yosemite, Yellowstone 
Park, Alaska, etc., may be arranged. 

7. That the Hotel Headquarters of the National Officers will be The Portland, which 
offers a rate of $2 per day each, for two in a room, European plan, rooms on 5th 
and 6th floors, 

8. That the Headquarters of the Hospitality Committee are to be at The Hesperian, 
533 Morrison St., and that the chairman of the Hospitality Committee, Mrs. 
Eugene Scheier, should be addressed at 848 Belmont St., Portland, Oregon. 

9. That any information about railroad rates, routes and side-trips, will be cheerfully 
furnished, upon application, by Miss Lucy E. Anthony, and that all letters con- 
cerning accommodations should be addressed to Mrs. Scheier. 

10, That the earlier you make your arrangements the more you will facilitate the 
work of the various committees. 


as 





A press clipping from the Greenwich (N. Y.) Journal says that The History of 
Woman Suffrage has been presented to the Free Library by the ‘'wentieth Century 
Club of Greenwich and Jackson. 





Are you a subscriber to the Political Equality Series of leaflets? If not, send your 
name and address and your ten cents for a year’s subscription to Headquarters, You 
cannot afford to be without these excellent little leaflets. The May number, ‘Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity,’’ is by Gail Laughlin; the June number is an extract from 
Col. Higginson’s ‘‘Common Sense About Women.”’ The July number will be one of 
Mrs. Livermore’s valued contributions to our literature. We want new subscribers. 





The South Side Suffrage Association, organized in Chicago late in January, with 
14 members, has held regular meetings since, the third Saturday evening of each 
month, at the homes of members, and once a quarter gives a reception or holds an 
afternoon meeting. The club heartily approves of the parlor-meeting plan, and 
secures new members at each meeting—roll now numbering 34. Men as well as wom- 
en are eligible for membership. 





State Presidents, please do not neglect to send two copies of your State report (to 
be given at the Portland Convention) to Headquarters. One of these copies is for 
the use of the editors of the WomAn’s JouRNAL, and the other for the printed Minutes , 
Have you secured advertising for the Program? Do not neglect to report on this lat- 
ter point as promptly as possible to Miss Gordon. 





Do our readers all realize how important Woman’s Day at the Lewis and Clarke 
Exposition is to be to us? The Corresponding Secretary of. our Association has 
charge of the program for that day. A number of speakers are stlll to be heard from 
but enough acceptances have been received by Miss Gordon to insure a program of 
unusual excellence. The date is June 30th. 





Dr. Carrie V. Burghardt, of Boone, Ia., has made herself a life member of our 
Association. We are very glad to welcome her to a permanent place on our rolls. She 
writes: ‘*‘When you pass through Boone on your way to Portland, look out for us. You 
will arrive here at about 9 A. M., if you leave Chicago at 11 P, M., and we will be down 
to greet you. If we can ride on your train, part of us will come down to Ames, the 
first station east, and ride back with you. Will find out before you come through. 
All trains stop here at least ten minutes to change engines.”’ 





Mrs. Helen P, Jenkins, of Detroit, writes to Headquarters that she has decided to 
go to the Portland Convention for physical and spiritual refreshment. She says: ‘‘The 
picture of Headquarters on the railroad booklet is beautiful. It was a happy thought 
to place the picture there and let us see how the place looks where so much earnest 
and valuable work is done.’”’ Placing the picture on the booklet was Miss Lucy E. 
Anthony’s idea. We are glad it pleases our friends, Postal cards bearing picture of 
Headquarters are on sale in the drug stores and at the stationers’ here, and hundreds 
of them have been sold. We have a few at Headquarters, and will send them to any 
address at the usual price for picture postals —two for five cents, 





More new clubs to report this week: 

Mrs. McMillen, who is at work in Iowa, has organized in all 30 clubs. She will 
continue her work until June 15th. The last four clubs organized by her are as fol_ 
lows: Hastings, president, Mrs. L. L.Greenwalt. Hancock, president, Mrs. Ida Black, 
Walnut, president, Mrs. Frank LeFeber. Exira, president, Mrs. S. J. Green. 

Miss Chase reports clubs organized at Warren, Clatskanie, The Dalles, and Moro 
Oregon, Officers as follows: 

Warren, president, Mrs, Ruth Hoyt; vice president, Mrs, Charity Baker; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Lillie Baker; treasurer, Mrs. Southard; auditor, Mrs, Lina Davis. 

Clatskanie, president, Dr. J. E. Hall; vice-president, Mrs. Mary Morrison; secre- 
tary, Mrs. A. C, Miller; treasurer, James Barr; auditor, Mrs. C. W. Jones. 

The Dalles, president, Mrs. D, J. Cooper; vice-president, Mrs. M. Perkins; secre- 
tary, Miss Ethel Treat; treasurer, Mr. S. W. Childers; auditor, Mr. J. L. A. Farthing. 

Moro, president, Mrs. Anna B. York; vice-president, Mrs. E. Peoples; secretary 
Mrs, J. P. Strahl; treasurer, Dr. Marie M. Coffin; auditor, Mrs, M. L. Haskinson. 

Miss Laughlin has organized at Junction City, Harrisburg, and Halsey, Oregon. 
Officers as follows: 

Junction City, president, Mr. John Bamford; secretary and treasurer, Mrs, Sarah 
E. Bushnell. 

Harrisburg, president, Mrs. E. H. Mendenhall. 

Halsey, president, Miss Ida Maxwell; secretary and treasurer, Mrs, Ida W. Carter. 





Miss Mills writes that the month of organization work in New York has been 
completed, She says, ‘‘We had a wonderful campaign, and organized a number of new 
clubs.” 





It is a joy to be able to report all this growth, and we know it is a source of satis- 
faction to our readers to receive such good news. How little do we realize, however, 
how much hard work, what patience, what an expenditure of physical strength and 
moral courage, these results have cost our organizers! This is especially true in those 
sections where pioneer work must be done: 





Dr. Frances Woods and Miss Gregg are still at work in Indian Territory and Okla- 
homa. Dr. Woods recently addressed the Territorial Press Association at a meeting 
in Sulphur, and Miss Gregg delivered an address to an audience of upwards of 
8,000 persons at the G, A. R. encampment at Lawton. Immediately after the meeting 
the Commander of the G. A. R. for Western Oklahoma engaged her to speak at the 
latter’s encampment next fall. The man who was elected Commander of the Post 
is the husband of the president of the suffrage club at Enid, and is himself a suffragist, 
and the newly elected department president of the Relief Corps is also the president 
of the suffrage club at El Reno. 
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